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PREFACE 



Neither the study of educational administration nor 
its practice should take place in a manner which largely 
ignores the other. The consideration of concepts and ideas 
for their own sake is an incomplete approach to the improve- 
ment of practice which, in turn, cannot develop effectively 
on a pragmatic basis only. It is important, therefore, that 
persons in the university and others in the field create 
occasions upon which they meet to discuss the common con- 
cerns of their profession. 

The Alberta Leadership Course for School Principals 
has been such an occasion. Its benefits have been sub- 
stantial for al 1 parties involved. Its sponsors and its 
participants may take much satisfaction from their con- 
tributions to the Course which has become an educational 
landmark in Alberta . 

The Department of Educational Administration is proud 
to have been associated with the event. It offers its 
thanks to Dr. J.J. Bergen for creating this record of the 
Course's operation and success. 



G . L . Mowa t 
Cha i rman 

Department of Educational 
Admi n i st rat ion 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

THE ALBERTA LEADERSHIP COURSE 



The first Alberta Leadership Course for School Princi- 
pals was held in Edmonton during the summer of 1956. Since 
then, the Course has been held annually. By the end of the 
sixteenth annual course in 1971, about nine hundred and 
seventy individuals had attended. 

The Leadership Course was initiated as an attempt to 
improve quality of leadership at the school level and, thereby, 
to improve educational opportunities for students in the class- 
rooms of the province. This same broad objective has char- 
acterized the Course throughout the years of its operation. 

The following organizations have been involved in spon- 
soring the Leadership Course: the Alberta School Trustees' 

Association; the A1 berta Teachers 1 Association; the Alberta 
Department of Education; the Faculty of Education at the 
University of Alberta; and, the Alberta School Superinten- 
dents' and Inspectors' Association. The last named associa- 
tion has been dissolved, and in its place sponsorship is con- 
tinuing since 1971 by its succeeding organizations — the 
A1 berta Association of Consultants in Education, and the Con- 
ference of Alberta School Superintendents. 

The Leadership Course has been only one of the ways in 
which school administrators in Alberta have been informed 
on developments in educational administration. Since its 
formation in 1956, the Department of Educational Administra- 
tion at the University of Alberta, through its graduate and 
diploma programs, has prepared students for admi n istra t i ve 
positions and increased the administrative potential of others 
who interrupted their employment in order to pursue studies 
in educational administration. More recently, this task was 
assumed also by the Department of Educational Administration 
at the University of Calgary. In-service training has been 
provided through numerous seminars and conferences organized 
by the Council on School Administration of the Alberta 
Teachers' Association, and also by individual school systems. 

It is assumed that pre-service and in-service programs 
for school administrators are of value. An objective and 
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conclusive assessment is not an easy matter. However, at 
least some satisfaction may be achieved by making an evalua- 
tion based on the gain or va 1 ue of programs as perceived by 
i nd ividua 1 s . 

In addition to recording the major outline of the his- 
tory and development of the Leadership Course for School 
Principals, an attempt was made to secure answers to the fol- 
1 owing questions : 

1. What was the value of the Leadership Course to those 
individuals who attended as participants during the period 
1966 - 1970 ? 

2. What was the value of the Leadership Course to the 
school systems from which the participants came? 

3. What have been the strengths and weaknesses of the 
purposes, organization, and activities of the Leadership 
Course? 



THE NEED FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 



The American Association of School Administrators 
(1963:32) claimed that "Publ ic education is not now, nor is 
it ever likely to be much better than its leadership." If 
this statement is true, then the importance of developing 
h i gh qua 1 i ty schoo 1 administrators is obvious. Oneway in 
which this may be achieved is through the improvement of 
preparatory programs for administrators. However, many 
practicing school administrators have no pre-service training 
in educational administration. As Reeves ( 1 9S7 : 1 74) stated, 
these administrators have 11 . . . a compelling need for some- 

thing more substantial than that which can be gained by per- 
sonal experience alone." 

The limitations inherent in pre-service programs, accord- 
ing to Gathercole (1 962:9), necessitate in-serv ice act i v i ties. 
He felt that pre-service programs provide only academic fami- 
1 iarity with the profession, and that it is not until a person 
has actual ly practiced administration that he becomes aware of 
the probl ems. 

In-service education is necessitated also by new develop- 
ments. Social and technological changes in society force 
changes in schools. Paralleling the increased complexity of 
the administrative task has been an increase in the knowledge 
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and sk i 1 Is ava i 1 able to the admin i strator . One of the goals 
of in-service activities is to keep the practitioner abreast 
of new knowledge in his field. 

Further, the importance and need for continuous in-ser- 
vice education was indicated by Schmuck (1968:11)3) who drew 
attention to the gap existing between theory and research in 
administration and the actual practice of administration in 
the schools. Despite the abundance of available research 
knowledge, little of it has influenced the practices in schools. 
Schmuck felt that in order to bridge this gap, collaborative 
participation in coopera t i ve act i v i ties is necessary between 
the theorists and the practitioners in the schools. 



IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The American Association of School Administrators 
( 1963 : 79 " 105) published the results of a national survey on 
the state of in-service education for school administrators 
in the United States. A wide variety of programs were exis- 
tent, ranging from highly structured and concentrated seminars 
to informal evening meetings of administrators. A variety of 
groups were involved in the sponso r ship and organ i za t ion of 
these activities, ranging from institutes of higher education 
to local school boards. Neverthel ess, only a relatively 
small number of school systems was being reached by these 
activ i ties. 

Howsam (1966:12-17) reported the results of a similar 
survey by the University Council for Educational Administra- 
tion. Though a considerable variety in the type and format 
of programs was found, the most common activities were confer- 
ences, workshops, and seminars. Howsam observed that the 
overall picture was one of ", . . sporadic activities conducted 
in rather traditional patterns." 

The W.K. Kellogg Foundation ( 1 962:2*1-43) survey of 
in-service education for school administrators broke the large 
number of activities down into the following categories: 
univers i ty sponsored act i v i t ies ; state-wide cooperatively 
sponsored activities; cooperative field studies; and, in- 
service publ icat ions for school administrators. 

The National Associat ion of Secondary School Principals 
(1970:7) introduced the Administrative Internship Project in 
1963. In this program, carefully selected promising adminis- 
trators were placed in selected schools under the gu i dance of 
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innovative principals. By 1 969 , more than four hundred in- 
terns were involved in this program. 



Co-Sponsored Courses 



The annual Canadian Education Association Short Course, 
held at Banff, Alberta, each spring, which is sponsored by the 
Canadian Education Association in conjunction with the Faculty 
of Education at the University of Alberta, attracts school 
inspectors and superintendents from all across Canada. The 
Short Course attempts to provide the opportunity for educa- 
tional administrators to explore problems in administration, 
and to provide for intercommunication of ideas among the 
participants. Lectures, group sessions, and opportuni ty for 
individual consultation are the major activities of the Course. 
Many of the provincial leadership courses have been patterned 
after the Canadian Education Association Short Course. 

The Western Canada Educational Administrators' Confer- 
ence is held at Banff, Alberta, in October. This two-day 
conference was initiated in 1969 by the Council on School 
Administration of the Alberta Teachers' Association. School 
administrators from western Canada attend lectures and group 
discussions in order to study topics of current interest to 
school administrators. Though the conference is an activity 
of the Alberta Teachers' Association, representatives from 
the Department of Education, universities, and school boards 
are invited to be members of the program planning committee. 

Short courses or workshop conferences for principals, 
similar to the Alberta Leadership Course, have been co-spon- 
sored in various provinces by teacher, trustee, and school 
superintendent organizations, provincial departments of educa- 
tion, and university departments. In British Columbia a two- 
week course has been held every second year since it was 
introduced in 1958. A one-week course has been held annually 
in Saskatchewan since 1 957 • Since 1966 an annual one-week 
course is offered in Manitoba; an earlier course was conducted 
by the Manitoba Teachers' Society as early as 1958. The Quebec 
Association of Protestant School Administrators has held an 
annual one-week summer workshop since 1956. A large number of 
co-sponsored courses, similar to the Alberta Leadership 
Course, have been held across the United States. 
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University Sponsored Courses 



One Canadian and one American example of University 
sponsored in-service courses for school administrators follow. 

The Department of Educational Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta annually has conducted the Banff Regional 
Conference in April. School superintendents from western 
Canada are invited to attend this three-day conference. 

Through lectures and group discussion, this conference attempts 
to produce closer liaison between practicing superintendents 
and professors of educational administration. 

The Department of Educational Administration at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, initiated a Superintendents' 

Work Conference about 1950. As well, an Elementary and 
Secondary School Principals' Work Conference has been held in 
recent years. In both conferences, lectures, group discus- 
sions, panels, films, and tours are provided in order to pro- 
vide information on recent developments in the field of school 
admi ni s t ration . 



Department of Education Sponsored Courses 



The Ontario example is of interest. The Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education Principals' Course is of four weeks' dura- 
tion, and is held at various universities in Ontario each 
summer. In 1970, a total of 2*f0 persons participated in the 
Course, which was held at six centres at the same time. The 
Course is divided into three sections, one predominantly for 
elementary personnel, and the other two for secondary admin- 
istrators. Some of the lectures and other activities are 
common to each of the three sections. However, for part of 
the Course period, the program is adapted according to the 
specific need and interest of each section. Each of the four 
weeks of the Course is given a different theme, around which 
the Course activities are centered. Upon completion of the 
Ontario Principals' Course, each participant is granted an 
1 nter im Pr inci pa 1 1 s Cert i f i cate whi ch is made permanent upon 
the completion of further study or experience in the field of 
educational administration. 
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SUMMARY 



In-serv ice acti v i ties for school administrators are con- 
sidered necessary and important. Due to deficiencies in pre- 
service programs, the lack of pre-service preparation of many 
practicing administrators, new developments in educational 
administration, and to a gap between theory and practice, in- 
service activities for administrators are deemed necessary. 

The present state of in-service education for school 
administrators is characterized by a variety of activities. 
The most common of these are conferences, workshops, seminars, 
and short courses. Co-sponsored courses, similar to the 
Alberta Leadership Course, are held also in British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Quebec, and in various centres in the 
United States. In some instances, universities have provided 
the sole sponsorship for in-service courses. A1 so, provi ncial 
and state Departments of Education have conducted courses for 
school administrators, such as the Ontario course for princi- 
pals. The Western Canada Educational Administrators' Confer- 
ence, a relatively new venture, has attracted hundreds of ad- 
ministrators from the western provinces and some from the 
eastern provinces as well. Finally, the Canadian Education 
Association Short Course has attracted educators on a national 
ba s i s. 

The story of the Alberta Leadership Course for School 
Principals illustrates one attempt to meet the need of pro- 
spective and practi c i ng admi n i strators at the school level. 
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CHAPTER I I 

HISTORY AND DEVEUDPIW OF THE LEADERSHIP COURSE 

COURSE INCEPTION 



Certain educational developments in Alberta were related 
to the inception of the Leadership Course. The centralization 
of small school districts into larger divisions and counties 
had resulted in larger schools with more complex administra- 
tive problems for principals. Despite the fact that the 
principal's role had become more complex, few principals had 
specialized administrative training. The Division* of Educa- 
tional Administration at the University of Alberta was founded 
in 1956. Only limited numbers of principals could take advan- 
tage of the available programs during the early years of the 
Division's growth. Consequently, superintendents, trustees, 
principals, and Department of Education personnel realized that 
a short term training program for principals was expedient. 

The initial proposal that a brief leadership course for 
school principals should be held in Alberta was made to the 
Provincial Advisory Committee of the Canadian Education Asso- 
ciation by Alberta superintendents whoattended the 1955 
Canadian Education Association Short Course. This Advisory 
Committee, headed by T.C. Byrne, formed a subcommittee in 
July, 1955, to discuss the feasibility of such a course for 
the province. According to the minutes of a meeting held on 
September 12, 1 955 » the following persons were on the sub- 
committee: J.C. Jonason , superintendent of schools; H.T. 

Sparby, representing the Faculty of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta; L. Kunelius, representing the A.S .T.A.**; 

T.C. Byrne, representing the prov i ncial Department of Educa- 
tion; and F. Tarlton, representing the A. T. A.*** 

The subcommittee made several recommendations. It sug- 
gested that a three-week course be held in July, 1956, as 
part of the University summer session, with participation 
limited to about seventy school principals. The participants 
were to be selected and financed by their local school boards. 




* "Department" since 1963. 

** Alberta School Trustees' Association. 
*** Alberta Teachers' Association. 
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Finally, it recommended that a pol i cy commi t tee be es tabl ished 
comprising representatives of teachers, trustees, superin- 
tendents, the University of Alberta, and the Department of 
Educat i on . 

These recommendations were then submitted to the Provin- 
cial Advisory Committee of the Canadian Education Association. 

A memorandum from W.H. Swift, Deputy Minister of Education, to 
W.E. Frame, Chief Superintendent of Schools, on December 7» 

1955, stated that the Advisory Committee had approved the 
basic plan which had been submitted by the subcommittee. 
Furthermore, this memorandum indicated that the Canadian 
Education Association executive had approved a one thousand 
dollar grant for the course, and that the Board of Governors 
of the University of Alberta had appointed W.H. Worth, assistant 
professor in the Division of Elementary Education at the 
University of Alberta, as Course Director. 

The first meeting of the Policy Committee of the Alberta 
Leadership Course was held on December 19, 1955- According 
to the minutes of this initial meeting, the following persons 
were present: H.S. Baker, representing the University of 

Alberta; T.C. Byrne, representing the provi ncial Department 
of Education; R. Hennig, from the A.S.T.A.; G.L. Mowat, 
representing the A.S.S. I .A.*; and F. Tarlton, from the A.T.A. 
Acting in an advisory capacity were A.G. Andrews, from the 
A.S.T.A.; E.C. Ansley, from the A.T.A. ; and H.T. Coutts and 
J.W. Gill es , from the University of Alberta. W.H. Worth, 

Course director, was also i n attendance. 

At this initial meeting, the plans for the 1956 Leader- 
ship Course were formulated. The Policy Committee decided 
that the first Course would be held at Concordia College, 
Edmonton, from July 9 to July 27, 1 956. The cost of 180 dollars 
per participant would be borne by the participants' school 
boards. W.H. Worth was to determine and organize the activi- 
ties of the 1956 Course. 

On the basis of these initial plans, the Alberta Leader- 
ship Course became a reality in the summer of 1956. Since 
then, the Course has been held annually, with purposes, activi- 
ties, and organization very similar to those established for 
the initial Course . 



* Alberta School Superintendents' and Inspectors' 
Association. 







THE 1957 LEADERSHIP COURSE FOR SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Reeves (department head), front row centre; Dr. W.H. Worth (first director), front row far left. 
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PURPOSES, ORGANIZATION, AND ACTI V I TIES 
OF THE LEADERSHIP COURSE 

The purposes, organization, and activities of the Leader 
ship Course have remained nearly the same since the inception 
of the Course. 



Course Purposes 



The initial purposes of the Leadership Course were 
stated as fol lows : 

The Course was developed in an effort to improve 
the quality of leadership at the school level and, 
consequently, to improve educational opportunities 
for the boys and girls in the classrooms of the 
Province. It was intended to serve four purposes: 

1. To provide an opportunity for further exploration 
of problems in educational administrat ion and super- 
vision of concern to members of the Course; 

2. To provide an opportunity for individual members 
to form plans for later local action; 

3. To provide members with an opportunity of gaining 
further understanding of leadership philosophies and 
techniques, including group process, evaluation, and 
communi cat i on ; 

k. To stimulate the intercommunication of educational 

i deas and practices between various schools and administra- 
tive areas , thereby contributing to mutual understanding 
and apprec i a t ion of educational developments. (Worth, 

1956) 

The Course purposes remained the same until 1962, when 
slight modifications were made. The specific purposes of the 
Leadership Course in 1962 were as follows: 

l. To provide the opportunity for principals to become 
better informed of emerging trends in the organization 
and administration of education at the school level; 

2. To provide the setting for intercommunication of 
educational ideas and leadership practices; 




3. To provide an opportunity for the cooperative 
solution of problems pecu 1 iar to the principa 1 ship; 

A. To provide an opportunity for individuals to 
obtain assistance and advice regarding their own unique 
problems and form plans for later local action. (Policy 
Committee, 1962) 

Except for minor changes in wording, the first three pur- 
poses listed above have been reiterated for every Course. 
However, the fourth purpose has not been included in the stated 
purposes since 1966. 



Course Activities 



The activities of the Leadership Course have included 
lectures, general and group sessions, problem area workshops, 
simulation exercises, individual study, '.'and special activities. 

The lecture series has been an integral aspect of the 
morni ng sessi ons . Professors in the field of educa t ion and 
related disciplines and experienced practicing administrators 
have provided lectures on a variety of topics during the lec- 
ture series. Following the lectures, the Course participants 
have been broken into small groups to discuss the lecture. 

A consultant, a member of the Course leadership team, has 
worked with each group. His function has been to stimulate 
the discussions and provide additional information as required. 
Also, Course participants have served as chairmen or co-ordina- 
tors, and as recorders for group sessions. 

The final activity of the morning program of the Course 
usual 1 y has been a general sess ion. In this sess ion, part i c i - 
pants have been given the opportunity to pose problems or 
questions to the lecturer, or to comment on his topic. 

The afternoon sessions of the Course have consisted of a 
variety of activities. The most common of these has been the 
discussion of problem areas in group sessions. Generally, 
participants have remained in the same groups for both the 
morning and afternoon group sessions. Discussions in the 
problem area sessions have focused on the interests of the 
Course participants who had been assigned to groups on the 
basis of their concerns as expressed in a pre-course question- 
naire. However, at times it was found to be expedient to group 
participants according to the size and type of school from 
which they came. 



An afternoon activity of the Leadership Course which 
has been used every year since 1963 is the "in-basket" simu- 
lation exercise. This activity has provided the Course parti- 
cipants with an opportunity to become involved in simulated 
decision-making situations. 

For many of the years individual study and consultation 
was included among the Course activities. Time was provided 
during the afternoon sessions in which the Course participants 
could read the material provided in a Course library, or dis- 
cuss their own problems with the leadership team. 

Special activities of various kinds have been an annual 
feature of the Leadership Course. Fi lm presentations and 
visits to a variety of educational institutions have been 
part of the Course in most years. A Course banquet has been 
an annual event. 

Many of the special activities have been co-ordinated and 
organized by a steering committee, a group composed of an 
elected member of each problem area group with the assistant 
Course director as chairman. 

In summary, the activities of the Leadership Course have 
ranged from formal lectures to informal social gatherings. A 
wide variety of activities, requiring varying degrees of 
participation, have been tried in an attempt to achieve the 
purpose of the Course. 



Course Organization 



The basic organization of the Leadership Course has been 
altered very little during the years of its operation. 

Personnel. The Policy Committee of the Leadership Course 
has the res pons ibi 1 i ty for es tabl i sh i ng policy guidel i nes for 
the Course. The Policy Committee has consisted of representa- 
tives of the following organizations or agencies: the A.T.A, 

the A.S.T.A, the University of Alberta Faculty of Education, 
the provincial Department of Education, and the A.S.S.I.A. 

By 1971 representation from the A.S.S.I.A., which was dissolved, 
was succeeded by representation from two new organizations, 
the Conference of Alberta School Superintendents (C.A.S.S.), 
and the Alberta Association of Consultants in Education 
(A.S.C.E.). Since 1963, the Council on School Administration 
has been represented as well. A central office person from 
the A.S.T.A., the Dean of the Faculty of Education, and the 
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Summer Session Director have been on the Policy Committee in 
an advisory capacity. 

The Department of Education representative has chaired the 
Policy Committee in all years except in 1956, when the Commit- 
tee was under shared chairmanship. The Course director has 
acted as secretary for the Policy Committee. 

Table I provides a list of Course directors and assistants 
from 1956 to 1972. The 1972 Course is under the direction of 
L.R. Gue of the Department of Educational Administration. 
Assisting him is K.L. Ward as associate director and E.R. 

Dan iels. 

A complete list of members of the Policy Committee 
throughout the years is provided in Table II. The individuals 
who served in an advisory capacity are not shown. H.T. Coutts, 
Dean of the Faculty of Education at the University of Alberta, 
and T.C. Weidenhamer, Secretary of the A.S.T.A. , have served 
in an advisory capacity every year in which the Course has 
operated. J.W. Gilles, for many years, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta Summer Session, also served in an advisory 
capacity every year until 1969, when he was succeeded by 
S.C.T. Clarke. Other persons who served in an advisory capacity 
included E.C. Ansley from 1956 to 1958, and A.G. Andrews in 
1956. 



The administration of the Course has been the responsibility 
of the Course director. In 1959, the position of assistant 
director was created. The director and his assistant plan the 
Course activities, correspond with school systems, and guide 
the leadership team during the operation of the Course. The 
director plans the Course budget which is approved by the 
Policy Committee. The University acts as "banker" for the 
Course through a trust account. 

The leadership team comprises the director, the assistant, 
and the consultants. The consultants are selected by the 
sponsoring organizat ions in consultation with the Course 
director. Prior to 1969, the Vice-President of the University 
formally approved the appointments of assistant director, con- 
sultants, and lecturers. Since then, the Course director has 
assumed the responsibility of selecting and appointing his 
staff within the guidelines approved by the Policy Committee. 

Other organization details. The Leadership Course has 
generally been of two weeks' duration. In 1956 the Course was 
three weeks long, and in 1957 it was shortened to two and a 
half weeks. As the interest of participants appeared to decline 
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TABLE I 

LEADERSHIP COURSE DIRECTORS AND ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 

1956 " 1972 



Yea r 


Course d i rector 


Assistant 


1956 


W.H . Worth 


- - - - 


1957 


W.H. Worth 


- - - - 


1958 


J.H.M. Andrews 




1959 


J.H.M. Andrews 


H.J. Uhl man 


I 960 


J.H.M. Andrews 


H .A . Wallin 


1961 


L.W. Downey 


M. Skuba 


1962 


L.W. Downey 


M. Skuba 


1963 


F. Enns 


J. Peach 


1 964 


F. Enns 


W.G. Roberts 


1965 


E. Miklos 


W.P. Eddy 


1966 


E. Miklos 


H.E. Farquhar 


1967 


E. Miklos 


A . N . S tewa r t 


1968 


D.A. MacKay 


R. Plaxton 


1969 


J.J. Bergen 


K. Wilson 


1970 


J.J. Bergen 


N.J. Chamchuk 


1971 


J.J. Bergen 


D.J. Cornish 


1972 


L.R. Gue 

K.L. Ward (Associate) 


E.R. Daniels 




MEMBERS OF POLICY COMMITTEE 
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in the third week, Andrews shortened the 1953 Course to two 
weeks. Generally, the Course has been held during the second 
and third weeks in July. 

Since its inception, a feature of the Course has been the 
provision of residence accommodation for all participants, 
including the leadership team. Prior to 1969 the Course was 
held at Concordia College in Edmonton, Alberta. In 1969 the 
Course was located at St. Joseph's Seminary, near St. Albert, 
and since 1970 the Alberta School for the Deaf has hosted the 
Course. This will likely continue to be the site of the Course 
for some years. 

Since the beginning of the Leadership Course, nearly all 
larger school systems in Alberta have sponsored participants. 
Most school systems have been represented many times, and some 
by more than one representative per year. The A.T.A. and the 
teachers' associations of British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba have sent representatives to the Course several 
times. Regularly, participants have come also from the North- 
west Territories and the Yukon. On occasion, private schools 
in Alberta have sent representatives, and some individuals 
have attended the Course at their own expense. 

The revenue for the operation of the Course has been pro- 
vided by the sponsoring school boards who pay a designated fee 
for each participant they sponsor. The amount of this fee for 
each year is shown in Table III. In order to meet increased 
costs, the 1972 fee has been set at two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. 

The major expenses of the Course include accommodation, 
salaries and honoraria for the leadership team and lecturers, 
travel disbursements, supplies, dupl icat ion of materials, and 
publication of The Alberta School Principal. The cost of this 
publication is offset partially by subscriptions. 



SOME DEVELOPMENTS 



Though the general characteristics of the Course have not 
varied much over the years, each director introduced modifica- 
tions which provided for enrichment and for the meeting of 
contemporary needs. 
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TABLE III 



FEES AND ATTENDANCE— LEADERSHIP COURSE 
1956 - 1972 



Year 


Fee (in dol lars) 


Attendance 


1956 


180 


66 


1957 


180 


57 


1958 


180 


68 


1959 


180 


70 


I960 


180 


63 


1961 


180 


67 


1962 


200 


55 


1963 


200 


60 


1964 


200 


62 


1965 


200 


58 


1966 


220 


53 


1967 


220 


56 


1968 


230 


49 


1969 


240 


61 


1970 


250 


64 


1971 


260 


61 


1972 


275 


* 



* Not known at time of printing. 
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Worth (1956 and 1957) 



Beginning in 1961, each Course had a specific theme 
around which the lectures and group discussions were centered. 
Leadership best describes the content of the early courses 
from 1956 to I960. For each Course the discussion concerned 
a wide range of topics such as school organization, leadership, 
supervision, and communications. 

The Course activities in these initial Courses included 
lectures, problem area groups, special features, and individual 
study and consultation. The problem area discussions, although 
varying from year to year, placed special emphasis on super- 
vision of teachers, school organization and management, and 
in-service education in schools. 



Andrews (I958 i 1959 3 and i960) 



The Course lecture series was first published as a 
printed volume in 1958. The Alberta School Principal has been 
published annually since then. The position of assistant 
director was established in 1959. Other changes included the 
invitation of vice-principals and female participants for the 
first time in 1959, and the initiation in I960 of the practice 
of permitting former participants to return to the Course. 



Downey (1961 and 1962) 

The participants who attended the 1 96 1 Course were ex- 
. posed to activities of rthe same nature as those of previous 
courses. The theme of the 1 96 1 Course was Skills of an Effec- 
tive Principal. Lectures and group sessions centred on four 
major skill areas of importance to principals: business 

managerial skills, human" managerial skills, program develop- 
ment skills, and innovative skills. The theme of the 1961 
/.Course was .particuiarly^fejevant at tha t. ti me because new 
; ideas .bn* the:.; role of/ /the. [Principal we/eydmergi ng in Alberta.. 
Reeves (196) :2) y i n- fact, instated thaft;^^:^. a broader concept 
of the pr i nci pal shi p/1 s./emerging, .§?•{’•, * one /that requi res the 
principa] to .b^^feduca^.lona 1 leader/! n his own school •' 

Two changes were introduced at: the 1962 Course. First, 
membership in the problem area groups was.. based on the size 
and type of the par t i cipant 1 s school rather than. on an ex- 
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Dr. W. H. Worth 
Director 

1956 - 1957 



Dr. J. H. M. Andrews 
Di rector 
1958 - I960 




Dr. L. W. Downey 
Di rector 
1961 - 1962 



Dr. F. Enns 
Di rector 

1963 - 1964 
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pressed interest basis as had been the earlier practice. 
Second, a Meet the Sponsor Night was initiated. 

The theme of the 1962 Leadership Course was Organiza- 
tion — A Means to Improved Instruction. The Course examined 
the traditional types of school organization and discussed 
alternatives such as team teaching and non-gradednes s . Dis- 
cussion of such new forms was particularly relevant in the 
early 1960's, because many of these types of organization 
were receiving attention in Alberta schools. 



Enns ( 1963 and 1964) 



The major innovation of the 1963 Course was the use of 
"in-basket" simulation exercises produced by the University 
Council for Educational Administration. 

Tasks of the Principal was the 1963 Course theme, and 
the lecture series focused on some of the major tasks of the 
principal, including school management, administration of 
personnel, public relations, program development, and plan- 
ning.. 



The 1964 Course theme was The Principal and Program 
Development and the lectures concentrated on this vital ad- 
ministrative task. Enns emphasized that: "The development 

of the school's instructional program, . . . comprises one of 

the major functions of supervision." (A.S.P., 1964:vii)* 



Miklos (1965, 1966, and 1967) 



The 1965 Course featured activities similar to those of 
the previous two years, although the "Meet the Sponsor Night" 
was discontinued. The 1965 theme. Program and Personnel, 
reflected the fact that ". . . the concerns or tasks of a 
principal include two major emphases: the educational and 

the organizational ." (A.S.P., 1 965 : v i i ) 

Fewer, but more intensive sessions were held than in 
previous courses. Participants were regrouped for the second 
week and concentrated on areas different from those of the 
first week. With the continued use of simulation exercises, 
the length of the course day was slightly extended. A 




* A.S.P. (The Alberta School Principal) 
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Dr . E . Hi kl os 
Di rector 
1965 - 1967 



Dr. D. A. MacKay 
Di rector 
1968 



Dr. J. J. Bergen 
Di rector 
1969 - 1971 



Dr. L. R. Gue 
Di rector 
1972 
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feature during one morning of the 1 9^6 Course was a Leadership 
Clinic, in which the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire 
was examined and discussed. The questionnaires had been com- 
pleted by each participant's staff prior to the beginning of 
the Course. Individual study was discontinued as a formal 
Course activity in 1966. 

The theme of the 1966 Course was The Principal and Educa- 
tional Change and the program focused attention on some of the 
changes taking place in society and in schools and on the role 
of the principal in relation to these. Miklos indicated that 
this theme was particularly relevant due to the fact that inno 
vations and the innovative process were receiving considerable 
attention at the time of the 1966 Course. 

The one major change for the 1967 Course was the introduc 
tion of workshop sessions, in which the results of a Council 
on School Administration questionnaire were examined and dis- 
cussed. The questionnaire provided a basis for discussions 
on the role of the principal in Alberta schools. 

The 1967 Course theme, The Principal ship: Today and 

Tomorrow , directed the participants' thoughts and discussions 
towards the development of a concept of the principa 1 ship 
which included various tasks, skills, and processes. Develop- 
ing such a concept was held to be relevant because the tasks 
and role of the pr i nci pal s h ip are constantly undergoing modi- 
fications and development. 



MacKay (1968) 



Beginning with the 1968 Course, Saturday morning sessions 
were eliminated. Commenting on the Course theme, Principal as 
an Administrator, MacKay stated that: ". . . the principal's 

role has become highly complicated, . . . there is some dis- 
agreement as to the precise nature of the role." (Director's 
Report, 1968) Each of the Course lectures focused on a dis- 
tinct administrative process in order to provide a comprehen- 
sive view of the administrative function. 



Bergen (1969, 1970 , and 1971) 



The theme of the 1969 Course, Administration for Student 
Development, reflected the fact that ". . . not only principals, 
not only teachers, but also students must be heard." (A.S.P., 
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1 969 : v i ) The 1969 theme was relevant in a time when student 
rebellion and unrest caused concern to many educational in- 
stitutions. Panels of junior and senior high school students 
were engaged on two afternoons in order to aid principals in 
a realistic consideration of any need for student involvement 
in decision-making. 

The 1970 Course included a future forecasting study, 
employing the Delphi technique, in which Course members parti- 
cipated. Parts of the Course program were videotaped, and the 
tape became available to school systems for local in-service 
activities. Another feature was a panel comprising teachers, 
students, parents, and school board members, through which 
principals were assisted in forming more realistic perceptions 
of the expectations of various publics with respect to school 
programs, policy, and administrative procedures. The Course 
theme, The Principal’ s Role in the '70 'Sj emphasized the prob- 
ability of greater change taking place in Alberta schools 
during the decade of the ' 70 ' s than had taken place in the 
previous two or three decades. 

Activities for the 1971 Course included the operation of 
two afternoon sessions in Edmonton schools in order to provide 
more realistic settings for the discussion of innovations which 
had been introduced with a measure of success in those schools. 
Also, workshops on the evaluation of teaching and on the intro- 
duction of program budgeting in schools were conducted. 

A further development in 1971 was the Consellor Leadership 
Seminar under the direction of D.D. Sawatzky, Department of 
Educational Psychology, University of Alberta. This seminar, 
modelled in part after the Leadership Course, was held at the 
same time and at the same location. Some activities of both 
Courses were held in common. The informal interaction of 
principals and counsellors, facilitated during the two weeks in 
July, was considered to be of value to each group. 

Gue (1972) 



The theme of the 1972 Course has been announced as The 
Principal and the aider Community. The lecture series includes 
reference to such topics as: individualized education; multi- 

culturalism; mass media and education; the divided school year; 
and, the Worth Report. Speakers include a judge and a journal- 
ist in addition to university professors and practicing admin- 
istrators. Generally, Course activities are to be similar to 
those of previous years. 
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Future Courses 



It is possible that the Leadership Course may continue for 
some time without major modification in its organization and 
activities. Its focus has been on the school principal as a 
generalist in school administration. This need may continue. 
However, specialized "institutes," each about a week in dura- 
tion, could take the place of the Course in its present form, 
or be supplementary to the Course. The purpose of each insti- 
tute could be to make the participants thoroughly familiar with 
one practice or innovation. It may be possible to do this in 
part, with some reorganization, within the framework of the 
present Course. 



SPONSOR INVOLVEMENT 



Each of the sponsoring organizations of the Leadership 
Course provide assistance for the organization and operation 
of the Course. Worth summarized the involvement of the spon- 
sors of the Course as follows: 

The school boards provided most of the money, while 
superintendents looked after liaison and publicity in the 
field and helped select the participants. The Teachers' 
Association provided the services of a consultant and en- 
couraged the attendance of principals. Key personnel of 
the Department were made available to help staff the 
Course. The University placed its administrative machinery 
at our disposal, and the Faculty arranged for a member of 
its staff to serve as coordinator of the project. (Worth, 

1 956b: 1 A) 

Since 1956, the sponsoring organizations have continued to 
provide support of the type indicated by Worth. Consultants 
have been prov ided by the A.T.A. , theA.S.T.A., theC.A.S.S., 
and the Department of Education first through the A.S.S.I.A. 
and currently through the A.A.C.E. School boards have continued 
to provide financial assistance, and superintendents have 
cooperated in selecting participants and promoting the Course. 



SUMMARY 



Based upon an initial proposal by Alberta superintendents 
to the Provincial Advisory Committee of the Canadian Education 
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Association in 1955, the first Alberta Leadership Course was 
held in July, 1956. A one thousand dollar grant from the 
Canad i an. Educa t i on Assoc i at ion provided financial assistance 
for the initiation of the Course. 

The Course was intended to p rovide A 1 berta school admin- 
istrators with an opportunity to learn about emerging develop- 
ments in educational administration, to share ideas with each 
other, and to develop plans for later local action. Through a 
variety of acti vi ties, including lectures, general and small 
group discussions, problem area sessions, simulation exer- 
cises, individual study, and special features, the Leadership 
Course has attempted over the years to achieve these same 
general purposes. 

The Course director, a member of the Department of Educa- 
tional Administration at the University of Alberta, with t;«e 
help of an assistant, has been responsible for the operation 
of the Course. A Policy Committee — comprising representatives 
from the A.T.A. , the A.S.T.A., and A.S.S. I .A. (henceforth the 
C.A.S.S. and the A.A.C.E.), the Faculty of Education of the 
University of Alberta, and the provincial Department of Educa- 
tion — has had the responsibility for establishing policy guide- 
lines for the Course. 

Nearly all of Alberta's larger school systems have sent 
representatives to the Course each year. The participants, 
numbering between 50 and 70 each year, are accommodated in 
residences at the Course site for the duration of the Course. 

W.H. Worth was the Course director for the first two years. 
He was followed by J.H.M. Andrews, from 1958 to I960; L.W. 

Downey, from 1961 to 1962; F. Enns, from 1963 to 1964; E. Miklos, 
from 1965 to 1967; D.A. MacKay, in 1 968 ; J.J. Bergen, from 1969 
to 1971, and L.R. Gue in 1972. Each Course, since 1 96 I , has 
featured a theme which has served as a focus for the lecture 
series and other program activities. 



CHAPTER 1 1 I 



AN EVALUATION OF THE LEADERSHIP COURSE 



The discussion in this chapter concerns three questions: 
the value of the Leadership Course to participants; the value 
or benefit of the Course to sponsoring school systems; and, 
the strengths and weakness of the objectives, organization, 
and act i v i t ies of the Course.* 



COLLECT I NG FIELD DATA 



During the early months of 1971 questionnaires were 
mailed to all individuals who had attended a Leadership Course 
during the summers from 1966 to 1970. A second questionnaire 
was mailed to all superintendents, and a third questionnaire to 
all board chairmen of school systems which had sponsored 
Course part icipants during that same period. The numbers of 
questionnaires ma i led, and the nature of the response, is 
recorded i n Table I V. 

The object of the ques t ionnaire to Course participants 
was to obtain their perceptions of the value of the Course and 
of its effect upon their practices as school administrators. 
Also, the questionnai re was designed to elicit their opinions 
regarding the strengths and weaknesses of the organization and 
objectives of the Course. The purpose of the questionnaire to 
superintendents and that to school board chairmen was to 
determine their perceptions of the value of the Course to the 
individuals sponsored by their school systems, and of the 
effect of the Course upon these individuals as practitioners, 
and, as a consequence, upon their school systems. 

Selected personal characteristics of the Course partici- 
pants who responded to the questionnaire are presented in 
Table V. Very few females had attended the Course. Nearly 
half of the respondents were in their thirties when they 
attended. Only 57 per cent were principals at the time. More 



*This study was conducted with the help of George A. Mac- 
kenzie as research assistant. The reader who wishes to examine 
the study in greater detail is referred to Mr. Mackenzie's 
thesis: History and Evaluation of the Alberta Leadership 

Course for School Principals* unpubl i shed Master 's thesis, 
University of Alberta, 1971* 



TABLE IV 



NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES DISTRI BUTED TO AND RETURNED 
BY COURSE PARTICIPANTS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 

AND SCHOOL BOARD CHAIRMEN 



Questionnai re 
to: 


Number 

Distributed 


Number 

Returned 


Returns 

Usable 




N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Course 

Participants 


253 


182 


72 


177 


70 


School 

Superl ntendents 


68 


59 


87 


57 


8b 


School Board 
Chairmen 


91 


56 


61 


55 


60 





than half had less than five years of administrative experi 
ence. 



It may be of interest to note that 2b of the 57 responding 
superintendents had at one time attended the Leadership Course, 
15 as participant members, and nine as consultants. Ten of the 
responding 55 board chairmen no longer held office, as the 
questionnaire was sent to all named on the most recent avail- 
able list, that of 1970. Because of the recency of their 
tenure in office, such individuals were invited to answer and 
their responses were included in the analysis. 
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TABLE V 

SELECTED PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
COURSE PARTICIPANTS 
( N = 1 7 7) 



Personal Characteristics 


Number of 
Respondent s 


% of N 


Sex 






1. Male 


170 


96 


2 . F etna 1 e 


7 


4 


Age Category 






1. 20-29 


33 


19 


2. 30-39 


74 


42 


3 . 40-49 


52 


29 


4 . 50 or over 


18 


10 


Course Attended 






1. 1970 


46 


26 


2. 1969 


43 


24 


3. 1968 


39 


22 


4. 1967 


26 


15 


5. 1966 


23 


13 


Position Prior to 







Attending Course 



1 . 


Pr inc ipa 1 


101 


57 


2 . 


Vice-P r inc ipa 1 


65 


37 


3 . 


Other 


11 


6 



Experience in Administra- 
tion (Prior to Course) 



1 . 


F ive 


or more years 


77 


43 


2 . 


Less 


than five years 


88 


50 


3 . 


None 




12 


7 




40 
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VALUE OF THE LEADERSHIP COURSE 
TO THE COURSE PARTICIPANTS 



Course Participants' Responses 



General Value of Course. Generally, course participants 
felt that the Course had been of value to them, 17 per cent 
stating that it had been of great value and 57 per cent that 
it had been of substantial value. Table VI records these 
responses. There is some indication that participants under 



TABLE VI 



VALUE OF THE LEADERSHIP COURSES AS 
PERCEIVED BY COURSE PARTICIPANTS 
(N=l 77) 



Perceived Value of Courses Responses 

f % of N 



Great value 


31 


17 


Substantial value 


101 


57 


Some va 1 ue 


42 


2k 


Little val ue 


3 


2 


No value 


0 


0 




forty years of age and those with less than five years of ad- 
ministrative experience rated the Course higher in terms of 
value to them. Also, the 1967 Course members gave a somewhat 
higher rating to the general value of the Course to them, than 
did members of other years.* 

Value of Individual Course program activities. Course 
participants were asked to rate the value of a number of the 
Course program activities. Table VII indicates that highest 
ratings were given to the simulation in-basket and the problem 
areas sessions. However, upon combining the responses for 



* For more detail see Table XX (Appendix). 
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"very much" and "substantial" value, the differences among 
ratings for the various activities do not appear to be signi- 
ficant. It may be concluded that a variety of activities 
were appropriate and that a fair degree of integration took 
place. It may be noted that the mean value assigned to each 
of the activities, which is the average rating by all respon- 
dents, does not vary significantly. 

Respondents were asked to i nd i cate wh i ch of the activities 
provided information or learning which they were able to put 
to use in their own administrative practices. The group ses- 
sion workshops with the simulation materials and the discus- 
sion of problem areas proved to be most fruitful. Consider- 
able benefit was gained also from the lecture presentation 
and the group discussion which followed. The general sessions 
which followed, during which time questions were referred to 
the lecturer, were rated as less rewarding. The less struc- 
tured special features also received a lower rating. 

Respondents below forty years in age assigned greater 
value to both the in-basket and problem area .sessions than 
did older participants; those wi th less than five years of 
administration experience perceived greater value in these 
activities than did the more exper i enced administrators. High- 
est ratings for these two program activities were recorded by 
respondents who attended the 1967 and 1969 summers.* 

Achievement of Course purposes. The Leadership Course 
appears to have been quite successful in providing the oppor- 
tunity for discussion and intercommunication with other admin- 
istrators. According to Table VIII, eighty-eight per cent of 
the respondents felt this objective had been achieved "very 
successfully" or "quite successfully." A high mean score of 
4.3 was calculated for this objective of the Course. The 
Course also had considerable value in providing information 
about emerging trends and developments in educational admin- 
istration. However, respondents apparently felt that they had 
not received particular assistance with their own unique 
problems. Nevertheless, there is some indication that younger 
principals, and those with less administrat i ve experience, 
perceived greater assistance regarding their own problems 
than did older and more experienced administrators.** 

Advaneement. In reply to the query whether participation 
at the Leadership Course was perceived as a contributing 
factor to promotion or other advancement, 64 per cent of the 



* For more detail see Tables XXI to XXIV inclusive (Appendix). 

** For more detail see Tables XXV to XXVII inclusive (Appendix). 
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respondents felt that there had been no perceived change. 

Table IX records that 14 per cent felt that attendance at the 
Course contributed to an administrative promotion, and ten 
per cent reported improved status. The open ended responses 
to this question indicated that the Course was seen to have 
improved the participants' chances of promotion and had en- 
couraged the continuation of studies in educational administra- 
tion in some cases . 



TABLE IX 

ADVANCEMENTS OR PROMOTIONS OF COURSE PARTICIPANTS 
ATTRIBUTED TO COURSE ATTENDANCE 



Advancement 
Promot ion 



or 



All Part 1c i pants 
(N = 177) 



Participants 
Other Than 
Pr incipa 1 s 
(N = 76) 





f 


% of N 


f 


% of N 


Administrative promotion 


24 


14 


19 


25 


Improved status 
Advancement other than 


22 


12 


16 


21 


p romot i on 


17 


10 


11 


14 


No perceived change 


1 14 


64 


30 


4o 



Since a large number of the Course participants were 
principals, advancements or promotions would not likely occur 
frequently for these persons. Table IX also provides data 
regarding advancements or promotions of participants who were 
not principals when they attended the Course. The results 
indicate that 25 per cent of the non-principal participants 
received administrative promotions following Course attend- 
ance. Fourteen per cent of these individuals indicated that 
advancement other than promotion occurred, 21 per cent re- 
ported improved status, and 40 per cent stated that there had 
been no perceived change. These results indicate that a 
higher percentage of the non-principal participants reported 
advancements or promotions following Course attendance than 
did the participants who were principals. 
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Change in practice. Upon assessing change in administra- 
tive practices attributed to attendance at the Leadership 
Course, nine per cent of the respondents indicated that this 
was considerable, 72 per cent reported some change, and 19 
per cent that little or no change had occurred. This is 
reported in Table X. A more detailed analysis of the data* 
indicates that the amount of reported change Is not related 
to the age of participants, but that those will less than five 
years of administrative experience reported more change than 
did more experienced administrators. Also, respondents for 
the years 1966, 1967 and 1968 reported more change than those 
for the years 1969 and 1970. Possibly, a greater time span 
following Course attendance accounts for more change, as 
reported . 



TABLE X 



CHANGE IN ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
ATTRIBUTED TO COURSE ATTENDANCE. 

(N = 177) 



Change 


Responses 




f 


% of N 


Considerable 


15 


9 


Some 


128 


72 


Little or none 


34 


19 



Respondents were asked to indicate what some of the 
changes in administrative practices attributed to Course 
attendance were. These are summarized in Table XI along with 
similar information obtained from questionnai res to school 
superintendents and board chairmen. The most commonly 




* For more detail see Table XXVIII (Appendix). 
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TABLE XI 

CHANGES OH IMPROVEMENTS IN COURSE PARTICIPANTS' 
ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES ATTRIBUTED TO 
COURSE ATTENDANCE 



Change 



Frequency of Mention 



Course Supts. Chair- 
Partic. (N=57) men 
(N = 1 7 7 ) (N = 5 5) 



1 . 


Better understanding of the 
administrator's role. 


10 


5 


1 


2. 


Increased staff participation in 
dec ision-making. 


9 


7 


2 


3. 


Improved communication with staff 


8 


1 


1 


4. 


Better staff-administrator 
r e 1 a t ions hips. 


7 


4 


5 


5. 


More confidence in self 


8 


2 


- 


6. 


Greater sensitivity towards others 
in the school. 


5 


1 




7. 


Increased student involvement in 
school decisions. 


4 


2 




8. 


Better relationships with students 


4 


- 


- 


9. 


A more "open" atmosphere in the 
school. 


4 


1 


mm 


10. 


Better evaluation procedures. 


3 


- 




11. 


Improved allocation of resources. 


3 


- 


- 


12. 


Better school public relations. 


3 


4 


- 


13 . 


Wider and more liberal view of 
school activities. 


3 


3 




14. 


Improved t imetabling. 


3 


1 


- 


15. 


Great er flexibility. 


2 


- 


- 


16. 


Increased community involvement in 
school affairs. 


2 


1 




17. 


More consideration of alternatives 
before reaching a decision. 


2 


_ 


mm 


18. 


Improved attitude towards 
administra t ion. 


2 


4 


1 


19 . 


Increased student freedom in the 
school. 


2 






20. 


Better staff and student relation- 
ships. 


1 




1 


21. 


Improved pupil reporting procedures, 


, 1 


- 




22. 


Better teacher placement. 


1 


- 


- 


23. 


More efficient office procedures. 


1 


- 





mentioned changes by the Course participants were a better 
understanding of the administrator's role, increased staff 
participation in decision-making, improved staff communica- 
tion and relations, and more confidence in themselves. Im- 
provements in student relationships and increased student in- 
volvement in deci sion-maki ng were mentioned several times. 
Numerous other improvements in administrative practice were 
reported. Apparently the Leadership Course has had numerous 
concrete effects upon the administrative practices of the 
Course participants. 



Superintendents ' and Board Chairmen 's Responses 



The responses of school superintendents and board chair- 
men regarding their perceptions of the changes in administra- 
tive practices of administrators attributed to attendance at 
the Leadership Course are recorded in Table XII. Superinten- 
dents and chairmen rated the changes almost identically, as is 
indicated by the same mean response of 3-2. Neither superin- 
tendents nor chairmen stated that the Courses had produced 
numerous changes, but in both cases, the majority of responses 
indicated that "some" or "substantial" changes had resulted 
from Course attendance. It is of interest to note that the 
self-rating of Course participants is much in agreement with 
that by superintendents and board chairmen. For the former, 

72 per cent (Table X) indicated some change, whereas 73 per 
cent of the superintendents and 75 per cent of the chairmen 
perceived some change as having taken place. 

The most frequently mentioned changes by superintendents 
were increased staff participation in decision-making, better 
understanding of the administrator's role, better staff- 
administrator relationships, Improved school public relations, 
and an improved attitude towards administration. 

The number of changes indicated by school board chairmen 
was less, probably because the cha i rmen wou 1 d not have been in 
as close contact with the participants and their schools as 
would the superintendents. The most commonly reported change 
by the school board chairmen was improved staff-administrator 
relationships and increased staff participation in decision- 
making. 

Further examination of Table XI indicates that, in terms 
of total frequency of mention by Course participants, superin- 
tendents, and chairmen, the most commonly reported change 
attributed to Course attendance was Increased staff involvement 
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TABLE XII 



CHANGES IN COURSE PARTICIPANTS' ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICES ATTRIBUTED TO COURSE ATTENDANCE 
AS PERCEIVED BY SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD CHAIRMEN 



Changes 


Numbe r 


of Responses 








Super intendents 


C ha i rmen 






f 


% 


f 


% 


1 . 


Numerous 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2. 


Substant ial 


3 


5 


4 


7 


3. 


Some 


42 


73 


41 


75 


A. 


Very few 


12 


22 


7 


13 


5. 


None 


0 


0 


3 


5 




Total Number 


57 




55 






Mean Response 


3-2 




3-2 





in decision-making. This was closely followed by better 
staff-administrator relationships and better understanding 
of the administrator's role. Other changes which were com- 
monly mentioned included more confidence in self, improved 
staff communication, improved attitude towards administration, 
and better public relations. 



VALUE OF THE LEADERSHIP COURSE TO SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



dissemination of Information by Course Participants 



Any effects of the Leadership Course upon school systems 
would be dependent partly upon the dissemination of ideas and 
learnings by Course participants upon returning to their sys- 
tems. As reported in Table XI I I, considerable reporting of one 
kind or another has taken place. The value, or the impact of 
this reporting, has not been determined. 
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TABLE XIII 



DISSEMINATION OF IDEAS AND/OR LEARNINGS BY COURSE 
PARTICIPANTS AFTER ATTENDING THE COURSE 

(N = 177) 



Reported 

to 


Manner of 
Report 


Number of Responses 


Per 

Category 


Tota 1 


School board 


In wr i ti ng 


3k 






In person 


k2 


91 




Both 


15 




Super i ntendent 


In wr i ti ng 


19 






In person 


71 


100 




Both 


10 




Admi ni strators 1 


In wr i ting 


1 




Associat ion 


In person 


68 


75 




Both 


6 




Own staff 


In wri ting 


3 






In person 


83 


92 




Both 


6 




Other staffs 


In wr i t ing 


0 






In person 


k 


4 




Both 


0 




A.T.A. Local 


In wr i t i ng 


0 






In person 


7 


8 




Both 


1 




Other administra- 








tors 


In person 


54 




Other teachers 




9 


145 


Both 




82 





No report 



7 
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The respondents recorded that the most common form of 
dissemination was through informal personal conversations with 
other teachers or administrators, followed by reports to the 
superintendent. Many participants also reported to the school 
board, to their own staffs, and to. the administrators' associa- 
tion. Most d i ssem i nation wa s in the form of personal conversa- 
tions, although a large number of the participants provided 
written reports. Additional responses indicated the use of a 
videotape produced at the Course in 1970, reporting to the 
local convention committee, and reporting in the local A.T.A. 
bulletin. Only seven respondents stated that they had made 
no report of any kind. 



Assessment by Superintendents and Board Chairmen 



School superintendents and board chairmen were asked to 
assess the value of the Leadership Course for their local 
school systems. As is indicated in Table XIV, both rated the 
value of the Course to their systems quite highly. Only one 
respondent claimed that there was little value accruing to 



TABLE XIV 



VALUE OF THE LEADERSHIP COURSE FOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS AS PERCEIVED BY SUPERlNTENDETS 
AND SCHOOL BOARD CHAIRMEN 



Perceived Value 


Responses 


Supts. (N ! 


=57) 


C ha i rmen 


(N-55) 


f 


% 


f 


% 


1 . Very grea t 


4 


7 


5 


9 


2. Substantial 


31 


55 


25 


46 


3 . Some 


22 


38 


24 


43 


4 . Little 


0 


0 


1 


2 


5. None 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mean Response 


2.3 


2.4 



the system. All other responses indicated that the Course had 
either "some", or "substant i a 1 or "very great" value for 
their systems. The superintendents and chairmen also agreed 
quite closely on the value of the Course, as is indicated by 
the similar means of the responses. 

In an effort to examine the specific benefits of the 
Leadership Course for the school systems, both superintendents 
and chairmen were asked to indicate what benefits there had 
been for the school systems' in sending participants to the 
Leadership Course. Table XV summarizes the responses to this 
question. The most frequent response, both by superintendents 



TABLE XV 



EFFECTS OF THE LEADERSHIP COURSE UPON SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS AS PERCEIVED BY SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND SCHOOL BOARD CHAIRMEN 





Effects 


Frequency of Response 






Super intenden ts 


Cha i rmen 


1 . 


Improved individuals in the 
system . 


22 


23 


2 . 


Kept administrative staff 
aware of new developments in 
educational administration. 


11 


8 


3 . 


Provided administrative staff 
with opportunity to share 
ideas wi th others . 


8 


7 


4 . 


Made school board more aware of 
of developments in education. 


2 


3 


5 - 


More innovations in the system. 


3 


2 



and chairmen, was that the Course had improved the individuals 
who attended by making them more confident, enthusiastic, 
involving, or aware of their roles, and that this had therefore 
benefited the system. Some respondents claimed that the 
Course had succeeded in keeping the total administrative staff 
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of the system aware of new developments in education, and had 
provided an opportunity for administrators in the system to 
share ideas with principals in other systems. Increased num- 
bers of innovations in the system, and improved school board 
awareness of developments in educational administration were 
al so men t ioned . 

These findings suggest that the value of the Leadership 
Course is perceived by superintendents and chairmen .as accruing 
first of all to the individuals who attend, with benefits con- 
sequently to the entire school system. For systems which have 
sponsored many principals over the years, the cumulative effect 
of the Leadership Course likely would be greater than for sys- 
tems from which few administrators have attended. 

Further indication of the value of the Leadership Course 
to the school system was reported by forty-four of the 
chairmen respondents who replied that their systems would con- 
tinue to sponsor delegates. Ten were uncertain, and only one 
stated that his system would not be represented in the future. 
Generally, the Course is perceived to be of value to the 
school systems, or otherwise a larger number of negative 
responses might have occurred. 



STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE PURPOSES, ORGANIZATION, 
AND ACTIVITIES OF THE LEADERSHIP COURSE 



Course Purposes 



The Course participants' perceptions of how wel 1 the 
Leadership Course has achieved its purposes are related earlier 
in this chapter. The participants' reactions of the degree 
of achievement of each of five purposes was presented in 
Table VIII (page 33)- All of the purposes were being achieved 
to some degree, however, providing for the intercommunication 
of educational ideas received the highest rating. A Course 
purpose which has not been included in program outl i nes since 
1966, providing assistance with the participant's own unique 
problems, was given the lowest rating. 

Forty-eight per cent of the respondents indicated that 
providing for the intercommunication of ideas ought, to be the 
most important purpose of the Course, and 35 per cent said 
that providing information about emerging trends should be the 
most important. The other purposes were given priority rating 
by only a few respondents. Additional purposes included the 
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following: elucidation of the practical aspects of administra- 

tive theory; discussion of topical matters such as the new 
School Act; discussion of teacher apathy; and, provision of 
the opportunity for intercommunication with school board per- 
sonnel and superintendents. An examination of these items 
suggests that they could be subsumed by the present Course 
objectives. Apparently, little modification is being suggested 
for the Course purposes in the form in which these have been 
arti cu lated . 



Course Program 



Course participants responded regarding the relevance of 
the Course content to their own administrative situations. 
Their responses are tabulated in Table XVI. Only three indi- 
viduals claimed little or no relevance to their own situa- 
tions, while 7 2 per cent said that the content was "quite" or 
"very" relevant. As is recorded in Table VI (page 30) , all 
activities were perceived to be of value, but the problem area 
sessions were rated somewhat higher than the others. A more 
detailed summary of comments by respondents follows. 



TABLE XVI 



PERCEPTIONS OF PARTICIPANTS REGARDING 
THE RELEVANCE OF THE COURSE CONTENT TO 
THEIR OWN ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATIONS 
(N = 177) 



Perceived Relevance 



Responses 





f 


% of 1 


5. Very relevant 


27 


15.0 


4. Quite relevant 


101 


57.0 


3. Somewhat relevant 


46 


26.0 


2. Barely relevant 


2 


1.5 


1 . Not relevant at al i 


1 


0.5 



Mean response = 3-9 



Lecture Series. The most frequently mentioned comment 
about the lecture series was that it did provide information 
about new trends and developments in educational administration. 
A number of participants indicated that the lectures were 
stimulating and provided "food for thought." The most common 
criticism of the lectures was that they tended to be too 
theoretical and did not emphasize sufficiently the practical 
aspects of the topics. A few commented that some lecturers 
wrongly assumed that all Course participants had administrative 
training. Others said that some lectures were too long, and 
that lectures which were read were less effective than those 
which were delivered less formally. 

Morning group sessions. The major strength of these 
sessions, according to the respondents, appears to be their 
success in emphasizing and bringing out the practical aspects 
of the lectures. Some of the weaknesses mentioned by the 
participants included the following: some tended to deteriorate 

into "gripe" sessions dominated by one or two persons; the 
sessions were too short; and, the sessions were hampered by 
the requirement of having to formulate questions to be asked 
of the lecturer during the subsequent general session. 

Morning general sessions. Nearly all of the comments 
regarding these sessions were by respondents who had rated 
the value of the sessions low. Their comments allege that 
the morning general sessions were limited in value due to 
several factors: the large size of the group; the fact that 

the sessions were often monopolized by one or two persons; and, 
the limited time allotted for these sessions. 

In-basket sessions. The comments regarding the in-basket 
sessions signify that for many participants these sessions 
were extremely valuable. Specific comments assert that the 
in-basket sessions were stimulating and interesting, topical, 
informative, and realistic. The major criticism of these 
sessions was that they were artificial and unrealistic, and 
not applicable to local situations. A greater proportion of 
participants who attended Courses prior to 1970 complained 
about the American orientation of the materials.* 



* Simulation materials with an "Albertan" setting have 
been produced and are being used for the 1972 Course: John J. 

Bergen, Editor. The Jesse Stuart Junior-Senior High School 
Principalship Simulation. Canadian Administrator Simulation 
Project, The Department of Educational Administration, The 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, May 1972. 
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Problem area sessions. The major strength of these ses- 
sions appears to be the opportunity they provide for intercom- 
munication between principals. A number of comments indicate 
that these sessions enabled the participant to learn about 
similar problems that exist in other schools. A number of 
respondents indicated that these sessions enabled the Course 
member to learn about the nearly universal nature of many 
administrative problems, and to discuss possible solutions to 
these problems. Several respondents said that the problem 
area sessions were the most valuable of all Course activities. 
Very few comments were made regarding any weaknesses of the 
problem area sessions. 

Special features. Very few negative comments were made 
about special activities. Most of the participants indicated 
that the special features, particularly panel discussions 
involving students and other publics, were interesting and of 
practical value. Numerous respondents stated that the visits 
of schools during summer months were interesting, but of little 
practical value. 

Integration of course activities. Table XV! I shows 
that the participants felt that the Course activities were 
well integrated. Only five per cent of the respondents felt 
that the activities were integrated very little or not at all. 
Seventy-five per cent perceived a considerable degree of 
i ntegra t i on . 



TABLE XVI I 



EXTENT OF INTEGRATION OF COURSE ACTIVITIES AS 
PERCEIVED BY COURSE PARTICIPANTS 
(N = 177) 




Extent of Integration 


Responses 




f 


% of N 


5. Very much 


16 


9.0 


k. Substantial 


117 


66.0 


3. Svtme- 


35 


20.0 


2. Ve y little 


8 


4.5 


1 . Nono 


1 


0.5 
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Some General Recommendations 
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Course participants. Respondents were encouraged to add 
their own suggestions and recommendations with respect to the 
program of the Leadership Course. The following are representa- 
tive of those written into the questionnaires which were returned 

1. "Provide more well planned organized evening 
functions. Even informal activities are beneficial, in 
that they provide an opportunity for intercommunication 
of ideas." 

2. "Involve principals in the planning of the 
Course . " 

3 • "Increase the practical application aspects of 
the Course." 

A. "Increased emphasis should be placed on the group 
sessions, with slightly more time for them, and less time 
for the lectures." 

5- "More reaction panels, composed of principals, 
teachers, students, oarents, superintendents, and school 
board personnel would be good." 

6. "Some sessions should be devoted to the admin- 
istration and supervision of specific subject areas." 

7. "Role playing activities could be used." 

8. "Resource persons from other fields besides 
educational administration would broaden the scope of 
the Course." 

9. "Continue to use the "live-in" approach, since 
much value results from the informal interation that 
results from constant close contact with others." 

10. "Attempt to include, as participants, more of 
the experienced administrators in the field, who become 
somewhat inflexible after several years of practice." 

11. "Continue with the present approach which is 
quite different from credit courses where evaluation and 
a mark becomes a major factor in the participant's mind. 

In the Leadership Course, the relaxed low stress atmo- 
sphere provides an opportunity for a tremendous learning 
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experi ence." 

12. "Continue, as in 1970, to videotape the Course. 
This tape provides the Course participant with a good 
avenue for disseminating some of the results of the 
Course to other administrators, teachers, and school 
board personnel in his local system." 

13- "Provide brief outlines of each lecture ahead of 
time, so that questions could be considered well in 
advance . 11 

Superintendents. The following is a brief summary of 
written responses by superintendents. Nearly all indicated 
that the Course should result in better principals who are 
more innovative, enthusiastic, and confident. This result 
should be achieved by providing Course participants with in- 
formation regarding new developments in educational administra- 
tion, and by providing the opportuni ty for intercommunication 
of ideas. Dissemination of learnings by the Course partici- 
pants might be effected by: reports in person or in writing 

to fellow administrators, the superintendent, and the school 
board; use of the videotape; and, conducting local in-service 
activities for other administrators. Superintendents also 
suggested that principals might be involved in the planning 
of the Course program, and that school board members be in- 
vited to attend the Course. 

Board chairmen. The free responses of board chairmen 
paralleled those of the superintendents. In general, chairmen 
felt that the Course should continue to provide an opportunity 
for intercommunication of ideas, and to provide information 
about recent developments in educational administration. 

Thus, the Course should help to enhance the quality of leader- 
ship in the schools, and, as a consequence, bring about 
desirable innovations in the system. 



SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

Opinion of Superintendents 



According to superintendents, the most commonly selected 
Course participant is the inexperienced administrator. 
However, as is illustrated in Table XVIII, the criterion for 
selection may vary from year to year, as was explained in the 
comments of several superintendents. 



TABLE XVIII 



CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF COURSE PARTICIPANTS 
AS PERCEIVED BY SUPERINTENDENTS 

(N = 57) 



Cri ter ion 


Responses 
f % of N 


Effective experienced administrator 


4 


7 


Experienced administrator in need of 
a refresher experience 


9 


16 


Inexperienced administrator 


to 


47 


Individual moving into administration 
for the f i rst t ime 


1 


2 


No specific criterion is used 


4 


7 


Varies from year to year 


12 


21 



Opinion of Participants 



The participants for the years 1969 and 1970 were asked 
to rank order certain factors which influenced their decision 
to attend the Course. For both years the rank order was as 
fol lows : 



1. General desire to participate in the discussion of 
current and new ideas in administration. 

2. Nomination by superintendent or school board. 

3. Appointment to a new administrative position. 

4. The theme of the lecture series. 

5. Recommendation by a former participant. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS FOR 1970 AND 1971 



The personal data forms completed by Course members were 
summarized for 1970 and 1971 and Table XIX illustrates some 
of the characteristics of the participant groups. 

One may conclude from the data presented that the Course 
serves as an educational program for prospective principals 
as well as being an in-service program for practicing princi- 
pals. Course members come from schools of all sizes and vary- 
ing combinations of grades. Many of the participants have had 
only a few years of administrative experience. Very few had 
had any extensive formal education in educational administra- 
tion. 



Three members of the 1970 group and six members of the 
1971 group had attended a previous Leadership Course session. 
By and large, each summer the Course addresses itself to a 
group of participants who have not had a similar experience. 
However, the lecture content varies from year to year, and 
more recent educational Ideas and practices are considered as 
these appear on the horizon, so that former Course members who 
return after a few years are exposed to a new program. 

SOME GENERAL RESPONSES TO THE LEADERSHIP COURSE EXPERIENCE 



Responses at the Conclusion of a Session 



It has been the practice, at the conclusion of each ses- 
sion, to ask participants to take a few minutes to evaluate the 
Course. Members have been provided with a questionnaire which 
solicited an assessment of detailed items regarding the Course 
program on a five-point sea 1 e-- rangi ng from a score of five for 
"very well satisfied" to a score of one for "frankly dissatis- 
fied." From year to year most of the items received a mean 
score higher than four (4 = v/ell satisfied), and other items 
received a mean score well above three (3 - fairly well satis- 
fied). The variation in these scores from one year to the next 
has been insignificant. 

It is of interest to note that lower ratings were given to 
some of the same items by the respondents who replied to the 
questionnaire sent early in 1971 to Course members for the 
years 1966 to 1970. One may surmise that the ratings given 
immediately upon the conclusion of the session are influenced 
by the Hawthorne effect. The members enjoy the Course, and 
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TABLE XIX 



SOME CHARACTERISTICS 
THE LEADERSHIP 
FOR 1970 AND 


OF MEMBERS 

COURSE 

1971 


OF 




1 tem 




Number 

1970 1971 

N=64 N=6l 


POSITION 


P ri nc i pal 




k\ 


3b 


Vice-principal 




21 


23 


Department Head or Teacher 




2 


b 



SIZE OF SCHOOL 



5 - 14 teachers 


2b 


22 


15 ~ 19 teachers 


13 


1 b 


20 - 29 teachers 


13 


18 


30 or more 


13 


6 


Not given 


1 


1 



APPROXIMATE RANGE OF GRADES IN SCHOOL 
1 - 6 


)b 


21 


1 - 


9 


21 


20 


1 - 


12 


9 


9 


7 - 


9 


2 


6 


7 - 


12 


8 


2 


10 - 


12 


10 


3 



ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE 



0 - 3 yrs. 


17 


23 


b - 9 yrs. 


26 


22 


10 - 15 yrs. 


1 1 


7 


1 6 yrs . or more 


• 5 


8 


Not given 


5 


1 
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TABLE XIX (CONTINUED) 



I tem 



Number 



1970 1971 

N=6*i N=61 



TOTAL EXPERIENCE IN SCHOOLS 






1 - 3 yrs. 


1 


3 


b - S yrs . 


15 


2b 


10 - 15 yrs. 


23 


]b 


1 6 - or more 


' 21 


19 


Not given 


5 


1 


AGE 






20 - 29 years 


6 


9 


30 - 39 years 


28 


29 


i(0 - bS years 


16 


13 


50 and over 


6 


9 


Not given 


8 


1 


TOTAL YEARS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 




1 yr • 


2 


0 


2 yrs. 


2 


1 


3 yrs. 


1 , 


b 


yrs . 


31 


3b 


5 yrs. 


16 


12 


6 yrs. 


8 


9 


Not given 


b 


1 


FORMAL EDUCATION IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 




Little or None 


51 


53 


1 yr. 


8 


5 


2 yrs. 


1 


2 


Not given 


b 


1 




DEGREES HELD 



None 


8 


8 


B.Ed. 


23 


3b 


Bachelors other than B.Ed. 


10 


6 


B.Ed. and one other Bachelors 


9 


6 


M.Ed. or other Masters 


13 


7 


Ph.D. 


1 


0 




the pleasant attitudes engendered by the total experience 
likely influence their assessment of the parts of the program. 

Course members also have been given the opportunity to 
add comments about any aspect of the program. Very few of these 
have reflected any disappointment on the part of participants. 

In 1969, and again in 1970, one participant was not sponsored, 
but paid the total fee himself. Each of these individuals 
maintained that the personal gain exceeded the cost. The fol- 
lowing comments are representative of those written on the 
Course evaluation questionnaires for the years 1969 to 1971- 



1969 



1. "1 feel this course to be more valuable in many 
respects than a formal University Course in that you are work- 
ing with people who are actually in the field." 

2. "Choice of consultants and speakers gave a wide 
range of backgrounds and subjects which was very educational." 

3. "Problems were really not solved but part of the 

process of solution is recognition of the problems: this we 

ach i eved." 

b. "To me the group discussions were the most valuable." 

5. "More time in group sessions of various types and 
less in general session where too often specific problems of 
an individual arise and are sometimes "d ragged-out" , killing 
some interest in lecture." 

6. "1 would rate this two weeks as equivalent or better 
to any year that 1 have spent in university." 

7. "The in-basket simulation should be revised to deal 
with aspects of the Alberta pr inci palshi p ." 

8. "1 have never seen such involvement for such a long 
period of time by al 1 members of a group of this size." 

9- "Found the student panel and tours very worthwhile 
part of the programme." 

10. "Would like to see a panel of teachers giving their 
reactions about principals and their roles." 
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11. "Perhaps some consideration could be given to giving 
or providing the opportunity for those who wish to attend a 
course like this again in the future." 

12. "A very worthwhile undertaking. I came looking for 
answers but think now that the general spirit of the Course 
was geared more toward encouraging the participants to find 
their own answers within the general framework of the emerging 
philosophies of education." 

13. "Every principal should have this opportunity about 
every three or four years at least." 

1*). "Greatest value of the course was the ability to gain 
a perspective on problems by discussing them wi th colleagues." 



1970 



1. "The in-basket sessions were of particular value to 
me. I certainly think they were worthwhi le." 

2. "More time might be allowed for group discussions 
and in-basket work." 

3. "As in any lecture series, some were much better 
than others. All had good meat, but several were uninteresting 
because the speaker was not dynamic." 

1). "We should have had all papers the day before. They 
could have been read in the evening." 

5. " I n-basket--one of the highl i ghts--an opportunity to 
get involved in real situations as they appear in day-to-day 
progress of the school." 

6. "The in-basket technique was so artificial that I 
saw little practical value in it." 

7. "The leadership team should be highly commended on 
the work, communications and organization of the course. 

Without their leadership and cooperation the course woul d 
probably be a dismal failure." 

8. "We are certainly going back to our schools with 
many practical suggestions." 



9- "Accomplished stimulation of thought but not the 
solution of problems." 

10. "Live-in idea is excellent. It provides the chance 

to informally discuss problems that principals have. Excellent 
program. Congratulations to the o rgani zers . " 

11. "The most satisfying aspect of this course was the 
discovery that so many people are working in the area of 
bringing changes in Education into effect. Also that there 
was a genuine effort at searching for answers to make change 
possible by the principals attending. There were many things 
that were mentioned which I will be applying in our school. 

It was also good to discuss problems with people who have the 
same problems. 

12. "I most appreciated the opportunity to discuss what 
other principals do in common problem areas. They provided 
me with many practical ideas that may be adaptable to my own 
s i tuat i on." 

13. "I gained the satisfaction of learning that my prob- 
lems, my ways of doing things and my ideals, were also shared 
by many others." 

14. "I have achieved mainly a reinforcement of my own 
ideas." 

15- "I find that I am going back to my school to a con- 
frontation with myself." 

16. "I found that the in-basket items in many cases were 
irrelevant to my situation. The i terns were out of date, 
dealing with extremely trivial matters. Matters of complica- 
tions like smoking, attendance, curriculum changes can be 
used. One or two of the speakers were dull and uninteresting 
but I guess that is a lesson in itself. Size of groups were 
a bit large." 



1971 



1. "The choice of speakers set a very high tone for this 
conference. They had different ideas and philosophies and so 
developed an exploratory trend." 

2. "Knowledge as to how problems are handled in other 
schools have been very beneficial." 



3 • "I wou 1 d have 1 i ked a b i t more t i me to di scuss 1 nuts 
and bolts' of school operation, although I did get quite a 
bit of this in the 'bull sessions."' 

**• "I would suggest that visits to school buildings be 
cut from the course. These are artificial situations when no 
students are in the school." 

5- "There was too much time In which we were at loose 
ends with nothing to do. More of the evenings could have been 
structured with planned activities." 

6. "A shorter course (say one week) would be less suc- 
cessful because it takes a few days for us to feel 'comfortable' 
with each other and express ourselves clearly and easily in the 
group sessions (where most growth takes place)." 

7- "I think that the group sessions were the best parts 
of the course." 

8. "Some speakers were allowed to go far beyond their 
time al lotment." 

9. "Speakers could be encouraged to abbreviate their 
answers, that more questions and points of view from the group 
could be generated." 

10. "I really liked the in-basket simulation and learned 
much even though 1 have been an administrator for ten years." 

11. "Having the papers before hand aids in understanding 
the speaker." 

12. "The school tours should include talking to the 
teachers, and, if possible, the students as well." 

13- "It was comforting to learn that the innovative 
schools still have problems and that we are doing as well as 
they are comparatively." 

H. "This has been the most exciting learning situation 
I have ever experienced; 1 think 1 have learned a great deal 
from the process, as well as the content, in the course." 

15. "The friendly informal attitude of the directors and 
consultants was the strongest factor in making the Leadership 
Course." 

16. "Ideas acquired help my basic thinking in program and 
staff development." 
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Responses in Retrospect 



In March, 1970, a quost ionna i re was sent to the partici- 
pants of the 1969 summer session of the Leadership Course. 

The same questionnaire was sent in January, 19/1 > to the 1970 
participants. In answer to one of the questions, respondents 
were asked to indicate, in retrospect, what profit (pay-off, 
value, etc.), if any, directly attributable to the Course, 
was evident in their operation or practice in the current 
school year. The following comments are representative of 
those which were returned. 



1969 Course Participants 



1. "The Course gave me a lot of ideas which I have put 
into operation in my school." 

2. "More conscious of public relations." 

3. "I found myself better prepared to deal with staff 
problems and studert dissatisfaction." 

A. "I have put into practice many of the suggestions 
and ideas put forth during the 'in' and 'out' basket assign- 
ments." 

5. "(a) Better communication between myself and staff 
via staff news-sheet, (b) better communicat i on between school 
and parents via school newsletter." 

6. "Help to handle student unrest we are now experiencing. 
Also 'in baskets' helped. I didn't realize the vast number of 
situations principals must handle." 

7. "As a result of attending the course I determined to 
promote a more democratic atmosphere amongst staff. I 
organized weekly meetings for Principal, Vice-Principal and 
Assistant Principal so that we could discuss matters and all 
be in the picture. Oddly, this endeavor backfired on me. I 
found this approach led to lobbying in the background which 
in turn initiated cliques within the staff. Harmony was 
restored when I discontinued the weekly 'triumvirate'." 

8. "A window opened, and I saw the practise of 
administration in an entirely new light. I have a keen 
desire to return to university to study educational adminis- 
tration i n depth 
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1970 Course Participants 



1. "Liaison with other school principals, confirmation 
of some methods used in school operation and policy." 

2. "The course made me increasingly aware of the fact 
that many teachers look almost desperately to the principal 
for simple 1 leadership 1 . 1 1 

3. "Improvement in programs available to students." 

A. "A broader outlook and point of view as to 
administration of schools." 

5. "I am more confident of open climate as we have 
introduced it in our school. I cs parameters are more 
clearly defined ." 

6. "Many things including a change in our school dress 
regulations." 

7. "More self-confidence in decision-making. " 

8. "Teachers given greater opportunity to participate 
in policy formation and innovation. More visits made to 
classrooms. More informal discussions." 

9. "Communications improved." 

10. "No particular structural change. Perhaps a change 
in attitude and some change in the effect I have on school 
'atmosphere' 

11. "It made me think more deeply about tha plans I had 
made for the school. It also had the effect of heightening 
my conception of role as a leader, and the potential effect 

I could have on the school. I became more aware of my role 
as educational leader than I had been before." 

12. "Renewed thinking on school problems. I have done 
more reading since taking this course." 

13- "Involvement of parents in school affairs such as 
electives, money-making projects and extra-curricular 
act i vi t i es ." 

1*<. "I find that, regularly, things come up whicn can be 
related back to the Leadership Course for solu f ion." 



O 



15. "I believe this was most valuable two weeks' education 
1 have received." 



AN EARLIER RESEARCH STUDY 



By means of the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire 
(L.B.D.Q.), Blocksidge ( 1 96 A ) attempted to examine the 
effects of the 1958 Leadership Course upon the leadership 
qualities of the Course participants. The L.B.D.Q. was 
given to two matched groups of principals: a group which had 
attended the Course, and a group which had not attended. The 
L.B.D.Q. was administered twice to each group: just before 

the 1958 Course; and a year later, in May and June of 1959- 

Blocksidge did not find that a significant change in 
"initiating structure" had occurred in the principals who 
attended the Course. However, the principals who had 
attended were found to have a higher degree of human- 
relations behavior following the Course, as was indicated by 
an increase in their "consideration" scores. 

No attempt has been made in the present study to 
differentiate between "changes" in Course participants 
according to the categories of "initiating structure" and 
"consideration." Change, or at least an expression of an 
awareness of change, or perceived change, is indicated for 
both dimensions. Certainly, the kinds of changes reported 
by Course members for themselves, and also attributed by 
superintendents and board chairmen (summarized in Table Xi, 
page 36 ) suggest a change in the "consideration" dimension. 



CHAPTER IV 



SITORY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This study was initiated, in part, in response to 
recurring questions raised within the Leadership Course 
Policy Committee meetings concerning the need to continue 
the operation of the Course. In addition to recording the 
major outline of the history and development of the Leader- 
ship Course for School Principals, an examination was made 
of the following: the value of the Leadership Course to the 

individuals who attended as Course participants in the period 
1966- 1970; the value of the Course to the school systems 
sponsoring participants; and, the strengths and weaknesses 
of the purposes, organization, and activities of the Leader- 
ship Course. 

Information regarding the three specific problems under 
investigation was obtained by sending questionnaires to 
Course participants who attended the Course during the 
period 1966-1970, to a I 1 Alberta school super ineendents , and 
to school board chairmen of Alberta school systems which had 
sponsored participants during the same period. 



HISTORICAL EVENTS 



The need for in-servi ce education for school administra- 
tors has been widely recognized. Many schoolmen lack pre- 
service preparation for the important tasks they assume. 

Others welcome the opportunity to learn about new ideas and 
practices. Some find that attendance at an in-service 
activity stimulates new enthusiasm and interest in their 
work. in-service programs to meet one or more of these needs 
have been many and varied. 

It may be difficult to give adequate credit to all who 
were instrumental in bringing about the establishment of the 
Alberta Leadership Course for School Principals. Impetus 
was given by the Provincial Advisory Committee of the 
Canadian Education Association under the chairmanship cf T.C. 
Byrne. A subcommittee, commissioned to return with recommen- 
dations, included the names of H.T. Sparby, J.C. Jonason, L. 
Kunelius, and F. Tarlton. The first Policy Committee 
included H.S. Baker, T.C. Byrne, G.L. Mowat, F. Tarlton, and 
R. Hennig. The Advisory Committee comprised Dean H.T. Coutts 
(who served continuously until his retirement from the Faculty 
of Education in 1972), J.W. Gilles, and E.C. Ansley. 
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Certainly this event did not take place without the involve- 
ment and counsel of the late Dr. A.W. Reeves, head of the 
newly created Division of Educational Administration at the 
University of Alberta, and Faculty representative on the 
Policy Committee during the years 1957 to 1967- Also, of 
note is the fact that R.E. Rees, as representative of the 
provincial Department of Education, chaired the Policy 
Committee for ten consecutive years, from I960 to I969. 

The first Leadership Course was conducted in the 
summer of 1956 under the direction of W.H. Worth. It has 
been an annual event, normally attracting about sixty 
participants. About nine hundred and seventy persons have 
attended the Course during the period 1956 to 1971- The 
Policy Committee comprises members representing the teacher 
and trus tee organ i zat ions , the provincial Department of 
Education, and the university. School boards pay the fees 
for the individuals they choose to nominate for the Course. 

The first Course was conducted on the campus of Concordia 
College. There it remained until summer renovations at the 
College necessitated a new site. In 1969 it was held at St. 
Joseph's Seminary, and since 1970 the Alberta School for the 
Deaf has provided accommodation for the Course. Each summer 
Course participants live in the dormitories provided at the 
s i te of the Course . 

In succession, the- Course directors during 1956 to 1972 
were: W.H. Worth, J.H.M. Andrews, L.W. Downey, F. Enns, E. 

Miklos, D.A. MacKay, J.J. Bergen, and L.R. Gue. Each one 
was, at the time of his directorship, on the staff of the 
Department of Educational Administration, University of 
Alberta. 

The purposes of the Course, as they were recorded in 
program outlines, have remained very much the same throughout 
the years. These have been: to provide information about 

emerging trends in educational administration; to provide 
opportunity for the intercommunication of ideas; to provide 
opportunity for the cooperative solution of problems; and, 
to provide assistance for the solution of a member's own 
unique problems. The activities of the Course have included 
the lecture, group discussions, and work-shops on problems 
related to the principal's task. Simulation "in-basket" 
materials were introduced in 1963- 



EVALUATION OF THE LEADERSHIP COURSE 



Course Purposes 



The present Course purposes are being met with relative 
success. The Leadership Course has been most successful in 
providing an opportunity for the intercommunication of ideas 
among the participants. The latter have indicated that this 
is one of the most valuable aspects of the Course. Other 
purposes that have been achieved successfully are the pro- 
vision of information about emerging trends in educational 
administration and an opportunity for cooperative solution 
of problems. The Course purpose which has been met with 
lesser satisfaction is that of providing assistance with the 
participants' own unique problems. This may be explained by 
the fact that this latter purpose has not been included in 
the stated objectives of Course programs since 1965. More- 
over, it seems that the present purposes require little 
modification or change. 



Course Activities 



All of the activities have been considered to be of 
value by the Course participants. Moreover, these have been 
useful in terms of providing information or learning which 
they were able to use in their own administrative practices. 
In terms of the value and effects of the major Course 
activities, the problem-area and in-basket simulation ses- 
sions were rated highest. Course activities were perceived 
to be relevant to the participants' own administrative 
practices. A high degree of integration of the various 
activities has been achieved also. The "live-in" arrangement 
appears to be most desirable in that it provides members the 
opportunity for informal discussion of their own interests 
and problems as well as those issues raised during the course 
of the day 1 s .events . 

Participants hold the expectation that the lecturer 
attempt to clarify the relationship between his theoretical 
presentation to application and practice. Some have 
expressed the wish that some consideration be given to more 
specific aspects of administration, such as the supervision 
of certain subject areas. Also, participants have indicated 
a desire to have the opportunity to interact with students, 
teachers, parents, and school board personnel as part of the 
Course program. Though most evenings generally have not been 



programmed in order to allow for Informal activities, some 
Course members apparently desire that this part of the day 
be structured also, A suggestion worthy of consideration is- 
that principals be involved more directly in the planning of 
the program. Recent Course participants could serve in a 
consultative capacity. 



Course Participants 



The Leadership Course appears to have had definite 
value for those persons who have attended. Some promotions 
or other advancements have been attributed to Course 
attendance. Specific changes in administrative practices 
attributed to knowledge assimilated at the Course include 
the following: increased staff and student involvement in 

school decision-making; improved communication patterns 
within the school; better relationships between the adminis- 
trator and the staff and students; improved school public 
relations; and, improved evaluation, resource allocation, 
timetabling, pupil reporting, and teacher placement pro- 
cedures. In terms of attitudinal change, Course participants 
reported the following: better conf i dence in self; more 

sensitivity towards others; greater cons iderat i on of 
alternatives; and, an improved attitude towards the adminis- 
trative role. 

Course participants who were younger and less experienced 
appeared to rate the value and effects of the Course higher 
than did the older and/or more experienced participants. 
Perhaps the older and more experienced administrators are 
not as susceptible to change as are younger less experienced 
administrators. Or, perhaps the younger less experienced 
participants are groping for suitable techniques and pro- 
cedures for handling their administrative problems, whereas 
older and more experienced persons may have learned, through 
practice, suitable ways and means of handling their problems. 

In general, the participants' evaluation of the value 
and effect of the Leadership Course tended to be slightly 
lower than that obtained from the evaluations carried out 
each year at the conclusion of the Course. This may be due 
partially to the fact that the participants may have forgot- 
ton about certain aspects of the Course with the passage of 
time. Or, it may be that some of the aura, which the par- 
ticipants experienced at the time of the Course, was absent 
when they were faced with the realities of administrative 
practice. It may be of Interest to note that the 1967 
participants rated the value of the Course higher than did 
those of other sessions during the 1966-1970 period. 
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School Systems 



Apparently substantial dissemination of learning and 
information obtained at the Course took place. The most 
common was in the form of personal conversations with other 
administrators, with the superintendent, and with members of 
the school board. A videotape illustrating the 1970 Course 
proved helpful in this regard. 

Although superintendents and school board chairmen 
assessed the benefit of the Leadership Course for their 
systems as being considerable, in their opinion, the main 
value accrues to the individuals who attend the Course. 

The benefit to school systems is found in improved 
attitudes and practices of administrators whose profes- 
sional growth is stimulated by attending the Leadership 
Course. 



COURSE CLIENTELE 



Upon the conclusion of the fourteenth annual session 
in 1969» about 855 individuals had attended the Leadership 
Course during that span of years. The fifteenth and six- 
teenth sessions, in 1970 and 1971 respectively, attracted 
an additional 125 individuals. Of the latter, only nine had 
attended a previous session of the Course. Of these 125, 
more than one hundred had received little or no formal 
instruction in educational administration. About forty had 
three years or less of administrative experience, and about 
one-third were vice-principals. It would seem, that the 
turnover in administrative offices in the many schools of 
the province is such, that a continuing number of soma 
magnitude will not have attended the Leadership Course. As 
long as large numbers of individuals, who are appointed to 
administrative positions, have not had formal pre-service 
instruction, and until a better alternative in-service 
training program is provided, the Leadership Course con- 
tinues to serve a vital purpose. 



GENERAL CONCLUSION 



There is ample indication that the Alberta Leadership 
Course for School Principals has been successful In 
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achieving the purposes which were assigned to it, and that 
it has been of considerable value to the persons who have 
attended. Its effect upon the administrati ve practices in 
Alberta schools appears to have been substantial. Through 
its contribution to principals in their continuing develop- 
ment as leaders in their schools, the Course may have had 
some positive impact upon the educational program provided 
for the children of this province. 
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APPENDIX A 



PUBLICATIONS, CONSULTANTS, AND LECTURERS 
1956 - 1971 



1956 

W.H. Worth, editor. Leadership Course for School Principals. 
(Lectures on various topics regarding the tasks of the 
princi pal .) 

Consul tant s : M.J.V. Downey; M.O. Edwards; S.W. Hooper; 

0. .'.assing; N.M. Purvis; R.E. Rees. 

Lecturers : J. Amend; H.S. Baker; J.W. Chalmers; 

S.C.T. Clarke; H.T. Coutts; J.G. Egnatoff; G.E. Flower; 
M.F. Freehiil; L.V. Grafious; H.C. Melsness; 

W. Pilkington; J. Shaw. 



1957 

W.H. Worth, editor. Leadership Course for School Principals. 
(Lectures on various topics regarding the tasks of the 
principal. The lectures for 1957 did not become 
available as a bound collection.) 

Consultants : C.P. Ccl'lins; M.J.V. Downey; 0. Massing; 

H.A. Pike; N.M. Purvis; A.W. Reeves. 

Lecturers : j. Amend; T.C. Byrne; S.C.T. Clarke; H.T. Coutts; 

J.A. Doyle; W.H. Drummond; G.M. Dunlop; D.M. Lampard; 
R.S. MacArthur; W. Pilkington; K.F. Prueter; 

C.C. Watson. 



1958 

John H.M. Andrews, editor. Addresses and Group Reports of 
the 1958 Leadership Course for School Principals. 
(Lectures on various topics relating to the tasks of 
the pr i ncipal . ) 
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Consultants : J.H. Blocksidge; L.A. Daniels; B. Facey; 

C.B. Johnson; O.P. Larson; H.J. Uhlman. 

Lecturers : John Amend; D.B. Black; R.C. Ohlsen; 

Wilfred Pilkington; Harry Pullen; R.E. Rees; 

A.W. Reeves; J.E. Simpson; Robert Warren. 



1959 

John H.M. Andrews, editor. Addresses and Group Reports of 
the 1959 Leadership Course for School Principals. 
(Lectures on topics related to the role of the 
pr i ncipal .) 

Consultants : A.G. Bayly; J.E. Cheal ; F. Hannochko; 

C.B. Johnson; C.G. Merkley; R.B. Walls. 

Lecturers : J. Amend; J.H.M. Anddews ; H.S. Baker; 

R.F. Campbell; W.B. Dockrell; M.D. Jenkinson; 

P.M. Owen; W. Pilkington; A.W. Reeves; H. Toews. 



I960 

John H.M. Andrews, editor. Addresses and Group Discussion 
Outlines of the I960 Leadership Course for School 
Principals. (Lectures with an emphasis on 
professionalism and leadership in the p r i ncipal sh i p . ) 

Consul tants ; N.J. Andruski ; P.F. Bargen; J.R.S. Hambly; 
J.S. Hrabi; E.J. Ingram; H.C. Melsness; J.F. Swan. 

Lecturers : H.S. Baker; P.F. Bargen; T.C. Byrne; 

C.M. Christensen; S.C.T. Clarke; F. Enns ; C.B. Johnson 
H.C. Melsness; D.V. Morris; G.L. Mowat; W. Pilkington; 
L.M. Ready; A.W. Reeves. 



1961 

L.W. Downey, editor. The Skills of an Effective Principal. 

Consul tan ts : B. Greenfield; E. Hodgson; E.J. Ingram; 

J. Jonason; W. Korek; E. Miklos; H. Pullen. ' 
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Lecture r s : J.H.M. Andrews; L.W. Downey; F. Enns; 

T.B. Greenfield; B.T. Keeler; H. Pullen; N.M. Purvis; 
A.W. Reeves; H.T. Sparby; W.H. Worth. 



1962 

L.W. Downey, editor. Organisation - A Means to Improved 
Instruction. 

Consul tants : T.B. Greenfield; E.J. Ingram; 0. Massing; 

E. G. McDonald; H.A. Wallin. 

Lecturer s : T.C. Byrne; L.L. Cunningham; L.W. Downey; 

F. Enns; Ruth Godwin; E.J. Ingram; M. Skuba; 

H.A. Wallin; W.H. Worth. 



1963 

F. Enns, editor. The Tasks of the Principal. 

Consul tants : j. Earle; A. Kratzman; D.A. MacKay; 

A.J. Proudfoot; J.F. Swan. 

Lecturers : P.F. Bargen, J.E. Cheal; S.G. Deane; 

E.J. Ingram; W.D. Kn ill; D.A. MacKay; H.A. MacNeill; 
E. Miklos. 



196 ** 

F. Enns, editor. The Principal and Program Development. 

Consul tants ; I. Goresky; N.P. Hrynyk; A Kratzman; 

D.V. Morris; J.W. Peach. 

Lecturers: D.R. Cameron; D.A. MacKay; 0. Massing; 

H.C. Melsness; E. Miklos; W.D. Neal; R. Wardhaugh; 
W.H. Worth. 



1965 

E. Miklos, editor. Program and Personnel. 
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Consul tants : J.H. House; N.P. Hrynyk; A. Kratzman; 

L.W. Kunelius; D. Lupini. 

Lecturers : F.X. Bischoff; W.B. Docktell; D.A. Erickson; 

J.O. Fritz; N.P. Hrynyk; W.D. Kn ill; E. Miklos; 

N. Robinson. 



1966 

E. Miklos, editor. The Principal and Educational Change. 

Consul tants : D. Girard; E.J. Ingram; S.G: Maertz; 

W.D. McGrath; M. Skuba. 

Lecturers : S.A. Earl; F. Enns; D.C. Fair; E.J. Ingram; 

D.A. MacKay; R.R. Rath; E.W. Ratsoy; J.E. Seger. 



1967 

E. Miklos, editor. Developing a Concept of the 
Principal ship . 

Consul tants : K.W. Bride; E.M. Erickson; E.A. Mansfield; 

M.P. Scharf; W.G. Schmidt. 

Lecturers : J.J. Bergen; F. Enns; D. Friesen; D.A. MacKay; 

E . Mi kl os; ; W.D. Nea 1 . 



1968 

D.A. MacKay, editor. The Principal as Administrator. 

Consultants : K. Francoeur; H.D. Hemphill; N.P. Hrynyk; 

C. Pyrch; W. Schmidt. 

Lecturers : C.S. Bumbarger; F. Enns; K. Francoeur; 

D. Friesen; L.R. Gue; E.A. Holdaway; D.A. MacKay; 

E. Miklos; E.W. Ratsoy. 



1969 

J.J. Bergen, editor. Administration for Student 
Development . 
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Consul tants : D. Ewasiuk; Naomi Hersom; N.P. Hrynyk; 

S.G. Maertz; R.P. Plaxton; M.F. Thornton. 

Lecturers : J.J. Bergen; D.C. Fair; D. Friesen; L.R. Gue; 

E . D." Hodgson; G. Kupfer; D.A. MacKay; G.L. Mowat; 
E.W. Ratsoy; D.D. Taylor. 



1970 

J.J. Bergen, editor. The Principal's Role in the 70' s. 

Consultants: J.A. Bacon; K.W. Bride; D.A. Girard; 

G . W. Wallis; F.M. Riddle. 

Lecturers : F.X. Bischoff; E.H. Bliss; C.S. Bumbarger; 

H. T. Coutts; N.L. Hersom; M. Horowitz; W.D. Kniii; 
T.O. Maguire; F.C. Thiemann; K.A. Wilson. 



1971 

J.J. Bergen, editor. School Program and Accountability. 

Consul tants : L.E. Harding; B.K. Johnson; John J. Nearing; 

H.A. Pike; M.T. Sillito; Lowell Williams. 

Lecturers : W.R. Duke; D. Friesen; J.O. Fritz; 

H.l. Hastings; W.H. Johns; B.K. Johnson; D.A. MacKay; 
R.G. McIntosh; C. Safran; Lowell Williams. 



APPENDIX B 



PROGRAM ILLUSTRATIONS, 1957 6 1970 
1957 



The 1957 Course opened on July 10th, and comprised 
three days of the first week, and five days for each of the 
second and third weeks. The format for the first two weeks 
was similar to that outlined in the illustration. Lectures 
were presented also by the following: K.F. Prueter (The 

Role of the Principal in Classroom Supervision); H.T. Coutts 
(Orientation: The Principal Helps the New Teacher): 

J. Amend (The Principal and His Staff); C.C. Watson 
(inservice Education and the Principal): D.M. Lampard 

(improved Reading Through the Grades); J.A. Doyle (The 
Principal and the Building); R.S. MacArthur (Pupil Appraisal 
and the Principal). 



1970 



The 1970 Course opened on July 6th, and comprised five 
days of each of two weeks. The format of the first week was 
similar to that outlined in the illustration. The first week 
also included special evening features, a "Delphi" workshop 
on the future of the pr i nc i pa 1 ship , and a student-teecher- 
parent-school board panel. Lectures were presented also by 
the following: W.D. Kni 1 1 (A Daring Vision - Schools in 

1980); M. Horowitz (Elementary Education in the 1970's); 

E.H. Bliss (Secondary Education in the 1970's); C.S. 

Bumbarger and F.C. Thiemann (Acquisition and Allocation of 
Resources ) . 



THIRD WEEK 
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ILLUSTRATION OF 1957 PROGRAM 
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ILLUSTRATION OF 1957 PROGRAM 
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RESPONSES OF COURSE PARTICIPANTS 
CATEGORIZED ACCORDING TO 
SELECTED BACKGROUND VARIABLES 



(TABLES XX - XXVIII) 
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GENERAL VALUE OF LEADERSHIP COURSE, AS PERCEIVED BY COURSE PARTICIPANTS 
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